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they made all who approached them in worship feel 
the sublimity of the divine nature and the small- 
ness of earthly affairs. In the fourth century 
there existed a more complete knowledge of the 
attitude and grouping; but religion was declining, 
social decay had set in, and the artists had lost 
their inspiration. They had better materials for 
buidling a temple of art; but the architects' ambi- 
tion to build nobly had failed. 

There is a certain measure of naturalism in the 
art of all ages. In ages of close observation of 
nature and of scientific discovery it naturally at- 
tracts most people. Yet it is an eternal truth that 
the art which attempts to copy nature and not to 
transcend it can never be a great art. In copying 
nature every artist must necessarily lose much; 
unless he can add from the store of ideas some- 
thing to enhance the value of his copy, he must in 
the long run prove unsuccessful. What interests 
man is man himself, life and the emotions of life; 
and unless there be underlying emotion, the clever- 
est transcript of nature must remain essentially 
uninteresting. 

GREEK IDEALISM IS COLLECTIVE 

But wherein Greek idealism most widely differs 
from the idealism of modern artists is, that in 
Greece the ideas were always collective, furnished 
by a city or a school, whereas in modern times the 
ideas are individual. The modern artist tries to 
look at the world in a way of his own and to inter- 
pret it according to his individual bent. He ac- 
quires a personal style, so that any critic looking 
at a work of his will recognize the author. The 
Greeks sought for beauty and emotion, not in- 
dividually but in groups ; so that a student of Greek 
art on seeing a statue will be far readier to de- 
termine its date and school than its actual author. 



Of course the same holds to a considerable degree 
in regard to the artists of the Renaissance, and 
even such groups as the Pre-Raphaelites : but the 
disease of excessive individualism and the search 
after mere novelty have gained upon us terribly 
in recent times. 

Perhaps I should say a word as to the third great 
tendency in art, which is commonly called impres- 
sionism. How far did this sway the art of Greece? 
I think very little. Greek art was essentially stat- 
uesque and the slow and painstaking procedure of 
sculpture does not give much opening for impres- 
sionism. The Greek loved finish; he loved rhythm 
and balance. Many of the effects striven after by 
artists of the school of Rodin he would have re- 
garded as beyond the province of sculpture. 

But when one writes of Greek Art one must not 
try to conceal its limitations. Practically it only 
dealt successfully with the human form and with 
animals like the horse and the dog which have been 
largely humanized. If from Greek productions 
one eliminated men and women and gods, the rest 
would be poor, at a far lower level than the art 
of Japan, for example. We must not expect to find 
in them sympathetic or even careful renderings of 
natural scenes. Nor must one expect any presenta- 
tions of extreme passion; everything is moderated 
and limited. Nor must one expect mysticism or 
untrammelled imagination. It is humanism, and 
humanism of the senses and intellect and the 
simpler emotions, which furnishes the key to the 
triumphs of Greek art, as to the eternal charm of 
Greek literature. 

We need not and can not limit ourselves by the 
too narrow boundaries of Greek art, but we are 
obliged to allow that, within the limits it chose 
to acknowledge, it was one of the most perfect and 
admirable of human products. 

Percy Gardner 



IN URBE 

Skyscrapers at Sunset 



Above the roof and chimney height 
Transformed by the sunset air 

I see dream castles all alight, 
Jewelled with tints surpassing fair: 

The windowed walls uplifted high, 
Howe'er their bulky quoins obtrude, 

Make pageantry against the sky 
As mysteries of evening brood. 

All the famed past in brave review 
With glowing turret, bastion, keep — 

Segovia, serrate in the blue, 
Or Carcassonne, still half asleep: 



Granada's pride of palaced crest 
Where, lo, the Alhambra's towers loom 

Blank to the sun, which seeks in zest 
The inner marvels of its gloom; 

^Egina's pediments forlorn; 

Athena's outlook o'er the sea; 
The Parthenon, whose columns scorn 

Both Time and man's hostility; 

Tivoli and its rock-based dome; 

Assisi's flying silhouettes 
And all the ramps of wall-girt Rome 

Circled with sunburnt parapets ; 



The essence of all memoried night 
In terraced splendors, stone on stone, 

Find magic semblance in this light, 
Radiant as if Aladdin's throne! 



Harvey W. Watts 



